. XIX, 6 
DELAYED PILGRIMS 


,.. We herewith kindly inform you 
this letter from you is like a sur- 
2 from heaven. The first thing we 
»efore reading, is to bend our knees 
he mercy of Jesus Christ that He’ll 
us a sponsor, and we are very, 
grateful. We are also grateful to 
hat you are willing to help us, we 
are strangers and unknown to you. 


We all wish and hope that we’ll 
vein the month of July, because 
wish and hope of my children, is 
they celebrate their birthdays in 
ino. A. 


ould you, too, like to enable a refu- 
family find a “haven’’—to have the 
l of hope renewed? 


Questions and Answers 


ho are these people? What is their 
loyment background? Are _ they 
ilies or individuals? How large are 
amilies? Are they members of a 
*ch? How old are the children? Do 
speak English? The following 

= histories offer an answer: 


rs. ARNDT is a hairdresser, has 
daughters, aged 12 and 19 years. 
y are Germans who fled East Ger- 
y to find freedom and a future. 
vy are members of the Evangelical 
Man Church. Mrs. Arndt speaks 
lish. 


‘vy. BOER is a young man of 23, 
zh, who has had experience as a 
nician in aeronautics. He is not 
ated with any church but attends 
‘Ss thinking in a congregational 
.’ He speaks English. 


ized a Roman Catholic. His wife 
“erman and she and the little one 

of the Evangelical Reformed 
reh. They speak English. 


'r. KOWALCZYK is Polish, has a 
= and three children, aged 12, 5, and 

ars. They were baptized Roman 
holic, but are not members in good 
iding with the church because of 
ree. He is experienced in all kinds 
gricultural work and animal breed- 


y. LOOIJENGA and his wife are 
h and members of the Dutch Re- 
Church. He is recommended as 
‘raftsman or surveyor. They are 
+ in good health and speak English. 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Justice, Inside Out 
and Upside Down 


Certain principles of American and 
Anglo-Saxon judicial procedure are 
firmly established. Among these are 
that a man is presumed to be innocent 
until proven guilty; that he has a right 
to know the nature of the charges and 
the evidence against him; and that he 
deserves a right to face his accusers. 


Today under our government secur- 
ity program we are finding these cher- 
ished legal traditions completely flaun- 
ted and reversed. 


Where once a man was assumed to be 
innocent until proven guilty now in the 
investigation of possible subversives 
the burden of proof of innocence is 
upon the individual whose loyalty is 
under attack. 


Where once a man had to be inform- 
ed of the charges against him now loy- 
alty boards often refuse to reveal the 
nature of the allegations, indicating 
only that the individual’s loyalty or de- 
pendability is under question. 

Where once a man could face his 
accuser and cross examine him, now he 
is not even given his name and has no 
opportunity to challenge his veracity, 
his knowledge or his motives. 


(Continued on page 4) 


VISIT THE UNITED ——_ 
| NATIONS 


In a world where the maintenance 
and strengthening of peace is the first 
order of business for all civilized men 
no Christian leader dare remain ignor- 
ant of the United Nations and the po- 
tentialities as an instrument to express 
mankind’s will to peace. 

@ Your opportunity to get to know it 
better will come next fall when the De- 
partment of Social Welfare will be spon- 
soring two United Nations Seminars on 
World Order. Each will last four days 
—the first one from November 7-10 and 
the second from November 28-Decem- 
ber 1, 1955. 
@ The seminars will be held in the U.N. 
buildings in New York City and will fea- 
ture visits to the General Assembly and 
to committees, addressed by members of 
the national delegations and representa- 
tives of the Secretariat and the Special- 
ized agencies and discussions conducted 
by well informed N.G.O. leaders. 

If you are interested write now to 
the Department of Social Welfare. 
Ministers, laymen, laywomen and ma- 
ture students are invited to attend. 


disieeivaall 


_— — —s eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSFFeeeeeee 


Indianapolis, Indiana >= 


June, 1955 


What (Gr OF Wie eA 


Here is a moving story in answer 
to this question which we too often 
ask in inactive apathetic tones. “What 
can a man do?” 


Norman Cousins visited Japan in 
1953. While there he met the Rev. Mr. 
Tanimoto, U. S. educated pastor in 
Hiroshima. Mr. Tanimoto arranged for 
Mr. Cousins to meet twenty young 
ladies of the congregation. 


Out of that meeting came the be- 
ginning of a great project of mercy. 
Mr. Cousins, Editor of the Saturday 
Review is also President of the Hiro- 
shima Peace Center Associates, a 
volunteer group who came together to 
sponsor the Moral Adoption Plan for 
Hiroshima orphans. The twenty young 
ladies had been schoolmates in 1945, 
attending a school located about a mile 
from the center of the first atomic ex- 
plosion. They had survived but all were 
burned or irradiated. All had resulting 
scars making face, neck or hands 
crippled by scar tissue. Mr. Tanimoto 
had gathered the young ladies to- 
gether and the church had become 
their place of rehabilitation. Being of 
marrying age, the young ladies were 
shy and self-conscious about their dis- 
figurement..They came to be called 
the “Hiroshima Maidens.” 


Purpose and Idea 


The Maidens were among those who 
were victims not only of the atomic 
blast but also of the very limited medi- 
cal care available for atomic burns. 
What could be done medically, in 
Japan had been done for the Maidens. 


Norman Cousins returned to the 
United States from that visit to Hiro- 
shima with a purpose and an idea... 
that these girls should be brought to 
New York for surgery and hospital 
care. After fruitless endeavor to in- 
terest some of the great Foundations 
in this project, he did succeed in en- 
listing some influential persons, not- 
ably, Dr. William H. Hitzig of Mt. 
Sinia Hospital in New York and Mr. 
Hiroshi Togasaki, President of the 


Nippon Times in Tokyo. 

May 9, 1955, twenty-five bomb 
scarred “Maidens” arrived at New 
York from Hiroshima. Arrangements 
had been made through volunteers for 
transportation, housing and outside 
hospital care, hospital facilities and 


(Continued on page 4) 
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DISCIPLE YOUTH SERVE 
EN NAME OF THE CHURCH 


Each year a number of young people in 
our churches and colleges are challenged by 
the summer ministry to migratory peoples. 
While the program is administered by the 
Division of Home Missions of the National 
Council, the Department of Social Welfare 
recruits Disciple youth to represent the 
brotherhood in this significant service. Also, 
one-half the support for a limited number in 
the Midwestern area is provided from the 
budget of the department. 

Young people who have been ap- 
proved from a total of 18 applicants 
and assigned to the Midwestern staff 
include George Behler, John Galusha, 
Robert Larson and Claudette Stephen- 
son all from Phillips University; No- 
veta Phariss, University of Arkansas; 
Ruth Ann Weigant, Illinois State Nor- 
mal. 

After participating in a training 
conference at Benton Harbor, Michi- 
gan, June 8-13, these young people 
will be assigned to teams which go out 
to many centers prepared to conduct 
vacation church schools, to hold wor- 
ship services, to do counselling, to ad- 
minister first aid, to promote good pub- 
lic relations with growers and to serve 
individual and group needs in the name 
of Christ. 

In the Western Area Disciple young peo- 
ple are supported by the Christian Women’s 
Fellowship of Northern California. 

Those selected and assigned to the 
Western summer staff include Marie 
Basil who will serve her second summer 
as a team leader directing the work at 
Merced, California. Later in the sum- 
mer she will be employed on the per- 
manent staff of the Division of Home 
Missions to serve in Arizona and Colo- 
rado. Miss Basl is a graduate of North- 
west Christian College. 

Others who will join the summer 
staff are Janet Earl from Chapman 
College, James D. Wear, Northwest 
Christian College, Ruth Green, The 
College of the Bible and Esther Setzer 
Northwest Christian College. 

A training conference i 
Modesto, Galerie June Bre ae the 
close of the conference the teams will go di- 
rectly to their assignments in the San Joa- 
quin and Santa Clara Valleys of California 
and to projects in Oregon. 


_ The term of summer service is from 
six to ten weeks depending upon the 


needs of the projects undertaken. 
RUTH E. MILNER 


— ——~—~™OSCSOQCIAL ACTION NEWS LETTER — 
WASHINGTON ROUND-UP 


THE SUMMIT. The war tension baro- 
meter in Washington dipped downward 
in recent weeks at the news that a 
meeting at the “summit” between the 
four big was in the making. President 
Eisenhower’s willingness to meet with 
top men from Russia, Great Britain 
and France temporarily cooled the 
Capital’s war fever. Domestic politics 
in England and France, ratification by 
Germany and France of the Western 
alliance, along with Russia’s “deeds in- 
stead of words” as seen in the Aus- 
trian treaty, were given as reasons for 
United States’ willingness to partici- 
pate in high level talks at this time. 
The President was cautious about pos- 
sible accomplishments saying he did 
not hope to reverse the cold war trend 


at a single conference. However, states- 
men breathed easier and saw a stop- 
gap solution to the Formosa crises 
and at least a temporarily better world 
climate. 


CONSCRIPTION STALLED? As the 
House of Representatives completed 
work on the compulsory reserve bill 
(H. R. 5927) two last minute amend- 
ments threatened to kill chances of its 
passage in this session of Congress. 
The amendments which slowed down 
the Pentagon’s back-door to UMT pro- 
posal were: a proposal by Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell (D.-N.Y.) to prohibit 
segregation in the National Guard; and 
a proposal by Rep. Frank Bow (R.- 
Ohio) against sending American per- 
sonnel overseas as long as internation- 
al agreement give foreign courts juris- 
diction over U. S. personnel. The two 
amendments, accepted by the House, 
appeared to have gathered enough 
votes for the opposition to prevent 
passage of the compulsory reserve 
measure. 


Meanwhile, as the House bill was 
temporarily shelved, the Senate Armed 
Services Committee was preparing to 
hold hearings on the reserve plan in 
conjunction with the draft extension 
legislation already passed by the 
House. (H. R. 3005). The Senate will 
undoubtedly go ahead on the draft ex- 
tension but whether it will take up the 
campulsory reserve plan in view of the 
House action remains to be seen. 


The reserve bill, proponents say, eliminates 
the UMT features and gives 17-19 year olds a 
chance to “enlist” for 6-months training plus 
7 1/2 years in the Reserves. Those who do 
not “enlist” or “volunteer” under the quota 
set up by the President are liable for 2-years 
active duty in the army plus 6 years in the 
Reserves. Ready Reserve years require a 
young man to participate in 48 weekly drill 
periods, 17 days in summer camp; or 30 
days in Summer camp for those who can’t 
drill weekly. Opponents of the bill regard it 
as a “back door” to permanent UMT. 


June, 1 O58 
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Robert A. Fangmeier 
(guest columnist) 


POINT IV: Some rumblings of dissat 
isfaction are coming to the surface as 
the Administration prepares to abo 
ish the Foreign Operators Admini: 
tration and set up a new foreign ai 
program. FOA’s functions will be di: 
tributed between the Defense andj 
State Departments. The Internationa 
Cooperation Administration will Ih 


minister economic aid, 
Point IV. President Eisenhow 
nominee to head ICA, John Hollis 
is viewed with alarm by friends of 
economic aid and technical assistance 
Misgivings about Mr. Hollister, a Taf 
Republican from Cincinnati, wer 
voiced when the White House reveale 
it had not the slightest idea what it 
nominee’s views were on the foreig 
aid. As the $3.5 billion military and 
economic aid program goes to Con 
gress, further probing of Mr. Hollis. 
ter’s views can be expected. 


BRICKER AMENDMENT: Senato 
Bricker’s (R. Ohio) proposed consti- 
tutional amendment to curb the Presi 
dent’s treaty making powers seems © 
be headed for defeat again this year 
The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
been conducting hearings with the par. 
ade of witnesses about the same as In 
the last session of Congress. Patriotic 
and veterans groups are supporting 
the Ohio Senator while church, labo! 
and civic groups oppose his treaty crip 
pling bill. Secretary of State Dulles 
firm opposition to the measure seemed 
to doom it at this time. 


REFUGEES: The political storm 
created by the firing of refugee ex 
pediter Corsi may have sparked Stat 
Department officials into moving : 
little faster with the program. There 
are brave words originating from the 
department these days, giving the im- 
pression that the full 209,000 refugees 
permitted under the Refugee Act o} 
1953 will be on their way to the United 
States by the end of 1956 when the Aet 
expires. The Department is very much 
on the defensive about the program 
since the Corsi incident. There have 
been several press releases justifyin 
the slow progress so far, and veile 
promises of big things just “aroun 
the corner.” In the rumor mill is a re- 
port that a prominent Protestant 
churchman will be named to M 


Corsi’s old job by President Bisen- 
hower. ; 


fexas—the following Resolution on 
if}al Segregation approved by the 
Mas Convention of Christian 

#rches April 17-20, 1955 is signifi- 


yereas, the decision of the Supreme Court 

»e United States in regard to racial segre- 
din will inevitably raise problems of cul- 
ie and possible friction and ill 
san 


iereas, our communities have a right to 
to the church for moral and spiritual 
Worship under the trying circumstances that 
adjustments may bring about, 


refore Be It Resolved, that the 68th An- 
Convention of Christian Churches call 
1 the churches to study their ethical and 
ij tual position and obligation under such 
mstances to the end that, in the spirit of 
st, they may not only maintain a spirit of 
wence, forbearance, and reconciliation in 
community but also maintain a position 
ijaeir own conscience and fellowship con- 
mt with New Testament teachings. 


endment to Racial Segregation 
Resolution 

‘olved Further, that the Convention of 
Disciples of Christ urge the local church- 
‘through the action of their official boards, 
their individual membership, to take the 
ative in manifesting the spirit of Christ, 
‘fatherhood of God, and the Brotherhood 
an wherever opportunity may present 
or may be created in the area of race 


§5t. Louis, Missouri—the step by step 
Hount of efforts which preceded the 
sing of the following resolution are 
nificant and informative: 


“irst, the Christian Action Commit- 
of the Disciples Council of Greater 
} Louis considered and framed their 
Holution... 


Second, the Disciples Minister’s As- 
@ ation considered and passed the 
dlution without a dissenting vote; 
| all but one person signed it... 


‘Third, The Executive Committee of 

Disciples Council of Greater St. 
zis voted to take the resolution to 
ir Board... 


And then, the Board accepted the 
solution and considered it as a mat- 
of information... 


And, finally, the Board of The Dis- 
‘les Council of Greater St. Louis in 
t-ir annual meeting reported the reso- 
iion as one of the significant achieve- 
nts of their Christian Action Com- 
-ttee. 


“From the beginning, the Disciples of 
ist have had only one qualification for 
mbership: that a person confess his faith 
‘Christ and be baptized in his name. 


*As we study the New Testament, we find 
uded in ifs teachings that all men are 
sated of one blood and that all are one in 


| 
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QVVUUAL AULIUIN NEWS LEI TBR 


ONG DISCIPLES — INTEGRATION 


A persual of us following resolutions approved in recent months by various Disciples of Christ state and district 
ientions, and in one instance a metropolitan area minister’s association tells a significant story of things that are 
qoening among Disciples of Christ churches. 


Christ. It was apparent that the New Testa- 
ment church included people of all races in 
its membership. 


“At the International Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ in Miami on October 30, 
1954, Resolution 85 was approved. This reso- 
lution called upon our churches, our agencies, 
and our institutions to re-examine themselves 
in light of the implications of Christ’s gospel 
and to initiate and encourage voluntary, raci- 
ally inclusive, community groups to plan for 
full compliance with the gospel of Christ, as 
well as definite techniques for implementa- 
tion within their own bodies. 


“In the St. Louis area, for a number of 
years, the citywide activities carried on 
through the Disciples Council of Greater St. 
Louis have been racially inclusive. Satisfaction 
and enrichment have come to many through 
the opportunity for inclusive Christian fellow- 
ship in Chi Rho Camp, young people’s con- 
ference, men’s meetings, Christian Women’s 
Fellowship and young adult gatherings. 


“In the light of all this, we as pastors of 
our several Christian churches in metropoli- 
tan St. Louis, feel compelled to reaffirm our 
belief in the position of the Disciples of 
Christ on membership; that all persons who 
present themselves for membership in a local 
congregation by confession of faith or by 
transfer from another congregation shall be 
received and that we must do this regardless 
of race.” 


In Oklahoma—A resolution approving 
the admittance of Negroes to member- 
ship in white churches was approved 
by Oklahoma Disciples of Christ 
churches at their annual convention 
in Oklahoma City. Their resolution 
stated: 


“The teaching of Jesus in no way endorses 
racial exclusiveness and the New Testament 
indicates that the early church accepted dis- 
ciples into their fellowship upon their faith 
in Jesus Christ and obedience to his com- 
mandments. 


“Each local church faces its responsibility 
for providing worship and educational facili- 
ties for minority groups in its community, 
and especially the churches where no Chris- 
tian Church of that minority group exists 
face their Christian responsibility to admit 
baptized believers into their membership 
without regard to race or color.”” (RNS) 


In Colorado—the following resolution 
was adopted at the Convention of Col- 
orado churches of the Disciples of 
Christ, May 1955: 


“Whereas: For over ten years the Colorado 
Missionary Society with The United Christian 
Missionary Society has sponsored a project 
among the Japanese Americans in the Arkan- 
sas Valley. The purpose of the project was to 
integrate the Japanese Americans into the 
Caucasian churches. It has been proven that 
the program of integration is successful. We, 
therefore, recommend to the Convention that 
the churches of Colorado take progressive 
steps toward integrating other minority groups 
wherever opportunities arise, pointing toward 
making each of our churches receptive to com- 
plete integration.” 
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vs SEGREGATION 


In Ohio—the Disciples of Christ 
churches in their 1955 Convention 
adopted the following Resolution on 
Racial Equality : 


“Because our God is the God and Father of 
all mankind, and ‘hath made of one blood all 
nations of men,’ we are all therefore children 
of God and brothers one of another. Because 
God’s family is one, and “God is no respecter 
of persons, but in every nation he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness is acceptable 
with him,” our division of God’s family ac- 
cording to lines of race and color is a refusal 
to accept God’s plan for his family and a 
denial of the meaning of brotherhood. 


“Because Christ ‘is our peace, who hath 
made both one, and broken down the middle 
wall of partition between us,’ for his followers 
to be segregated by race and color is a scan- 
dal within the Body of Christ. Because 
Christ died for all, Christians dare not refuse 
to accept as a brother any one for whom 
Christ counted it worthy to die. 


“Reecause the Church of Christ is one, and 
‘in Christ there is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
bond nor free, male nor female,’ we have no 
right to perpetuate any barrier of division 
that shuts another out of the full fellowship 
of the Church because of the color of his 
skin. In Ged’s church we cannot draw a color 
line where God has not. The church is the 
custodian of the redemptive Gospel and com- 
mitted to its proclamation while contradict- 
ing its teaching and evading its demands. 


“Therefore: 1. We recommend the present 
policy of racial equality of The Ohio Dis- 
ciples in carrying on their statewide activi- 
ties in accordance with the above principles 
of our Faith. 2. We approve the appointment 
of the Interracial Committee to study and to 
recommend further steps to be taken by The 
Ohio Disciples to bring into reality the above 
principles; 3. d we recommend to local 
congregations that they seriously study how 
the above principles may become more ef- 
fective in their own fellowships and com- 
munities.” 


In Arkansas— the Social Education 
Action Committee of the Arkansas 
Christian Missionary Society considers 
the challenge and opportunities which 
are recognized to be component parts 
of Christian responsibility and pre- 
sents the following resolution: 


“Whereas, the Christian Gospel calls for 
the fellowship of all persons regardless of 
race or nationality, and 


“Whereas, our churches in Arkansas are 
aware of their responsibility for implementing 
this ideal of Christian brotherhood within 
their local fellowships, 


“Be It Resolved, that the Social Education 
and Action Committee of the Arkansas Chris- 
tian Missionary Society be instructed to sur- 
vey means by which our churches can more 
adequately reflect the inclusive spirit of 
Christ, and that it make concrete suggestions 
to our institutions and churches for doing 
this.” 


we RY RIEU | as 
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What Can One Man Do? 

(Continued from Page 1) 
surgical care for these young people. 
Three Americans had gone to Japan 
a month earlier to make physical ex- 
aminations and_ final arrangements 
for their coming. Norman Cousins was 
one of the three—the other two were 
doctors. 


This project was front page news In 
Japan. Newspapermen wanted daily 
briefing on the activities and plans of 
the Americans. One of the most troubl- 
ing questions raised by the newsmen 
was “Why are you really doing this’ ? 
The three Americans spent hours dis- 
cussing the possible answer to that 
question. In part they shared the guilt 
of being citizens of the nation first to 
use atomic bombs; in part it was for 
the satisfaction that comes from help- 
ing others; in part they didn’t know. 


With or without knowing their own 
motivation—four men; two Amer- 
icans, two Japanese brought resource- 
fulness, imagination and skill into 
focus to do what needed to be done. 
Because of this twenty-five Hiroshima 
Maidens can look forward to as com- 
plete healing as medical science can 
accomplish. For this not only the Hiro- 
shima Maidens, but all Americans can 
be grateful. 


What can one person do in the face 
of such gigantic needs in the world? 
This project of mercy—at the very 
least—points us toward the answer: 
immeasurable good if we respond to 
human need. 


These things one man can do! 
LEWIS H. DEER 


Justice, Inside Out 
(Continued from Page 1) 


True, the security program and its 
unpleasant sister, the legislative in- 
quiry, are not strictly speaking legal 
processes. Nevertheless in their own 
way they serve the same official ends of 
determining innocence or guilt and pre- 
scribing punishment (in the form of 
economic and social sanctions) for pre- 
sumed wrong doers. Regardless of 
whether these are legal trials or not 
the fact remains that they are being 
employed for the same purposes and 
they are in the process completely re- 
jecting and nullifying the whole Amer- 
es legal tradition of justice and fair 
play. 


The case of Dr. Edward Elliott, out- 
standing Texas Disciples of Christ lay- 
man and distinguished regional direc- 
tor of the National Labor Relations 
Board, is but one of many that illus- 
trates the ugliness of the procedures 
involved. What makes the case espe- 
cially interesting and significant is 
the fact that he was represented by 
former Congressman Martin Dies, 
chairman of the first House in Ameri- 


SOCIAL ACTI 


LABOR SUNDAY, 
ITS OPPORTUNITIES 


Here are three important opportuni- 
ties to be found in the celebration of 
Labor Sunday (September 4, 1955). 

Opportunity 1. A chance to break 
the summer attendance slump. 

A little advance planning and promotion 
of this day will result in substantial in- 
creases in congregations. Churches report- 
ing their participation in the celebration of 
this Sunday during the last few years have 
indicated substantial increments in size of 
congregation (amounting in several cases 
to more than 100%). 

Opportunity 2. A chance to evan- 
gelize new segments of your commun- 
ty. 

Churches inviting labor union groups 
into their morning services on this Sunday 
have found them both appreciative and re- 
sponsive. New contacts have been made with 
people who normally “steer clear” of church 
circles. 

Opportunity 3. A chance to intro- 
duce under appropriate circumstances 
the ideal of “Christian Vocation” —the 
idea that every Christian should find in 
his job, whatever it is, a “calling” or 
“a vocation” from God. 

This concept which includes, but goes far 
beyond, such ideas as ‘‘an honest day’s work 
for an honest day’s pay” can give a signifi- 
cance to daily work that is sorely needed 
by many people. Not only so but it also 
serves to offer a challenge to the type of 
work in which many church people are now 


employed. If every man and every woman’ 


is ‘called of God” to serve through his daily 
work, then men must look more thought- 
fully at the type of work they do from day 
to day. 

BARTON HUNTER 


can Activities Committee and by no 
stretch of anybody’s imagination, “a 
stooge’ or a “dupe.” Dies, in the pro- 
cess of serving as counsel for the de- 
fense, seems to have had a “conver- 
sion”? experience when he saw the se- 
curity program in operation. 

His own words are especially infor- 
mative, “I went before that board and 
said, We’re utterly in the dark. You 
didn’t say who charged or when or any- 
thing and the chairman of the board 
said, ‘We cannot give you any infor- 
mation. The burden of proof is up to 
you’.... ” Continuing his descrip- 
tion of the situation Dies went on 
pointing out that it was finally un- 
covered that all the charges came from 
“a paid stool pigeon for a private de- 
tective firm engaged in strike breaking 
eres It was months before we could 
get a decision. Elliott like to have went 
crazy. That sort of thing is a clear 
volation of our Bill of Rights and it 
goes on every day.” 

_ There are, of course, those who in- 
sist that the ends of security justify 
the violation of justice. This sort of 
reasoning of course satisfies commu- 
nists, facists and their spiritual kin 
in this country engaged in reckless and 
indiscriminate heresy hunting. For 


Christians it simply is not 
Justice still comes first a 


BARTON HUNTER 
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BETTER HUMAN RELATIONS 
FOR MIGRANTS ie 
A new pamphlet, When the Mt 
Families Come Again,* is now 
able. 
e Published by the Federal Int 
partmental Committee on Children an 
Youth, this “guide for better commu 
ity living’ provides many _ practi¢ 
suggestions on what and how loc 
churches and community agencies mé 
help migrant families. a 
e In many sections of the Unite 
States the migrants return year aft 
year to plant, to cultivate, to harve 
and,process the crops which are § 
essential to our national econom 
These men, women, children—famili 
—people like you and I—come seaso 
ally to local communities to perfor 
this vital economic function. Too ofte 
they are treated only as so many “mi 
chines” to serve the residents of th 
community, growers of crops and owl 
ers of processing plants. q 
* Order it from the Superintendent « 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 01 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Single copy | 
cents, : 


Delayed Pilgrims 
(Continued from Page 1) ; 

Mr. and Mrs. RIEDEL do not hay 
any children. They are East Germe 
Escapees, speak English and are mem 
bers of the Lutheran Church. He ha 
done much work as a clerk and ware 
house worker. She is a seamstress. 


Mr. and Mrs. SMIT have two son 
aged 7 and 5 years, and a one-yeai 
old daughter. They are Dutch. Mr; 
Smit speaks English and she and th 
children are members of the Dutch Re 
form Church. Mr. Smit is a dockwork 
er and has asked to be placed where h 
could load and unload for a transpo1 
company. 

Mr. STERGIOPOLUOS is a youn: 
man of 18, Greek, and a member 6 
the Greek Orthodox Church. He ha 
had experience as a mechanic ant 
welder. k 

Mr. TAMAS is Rumanian, aged 29 
a member of the Orthodox Church ane 
has had training as a dentist. He wil 
be glad to begin as a dental assistant 
Snce there is no opening for him i 
his profession in Europe, he looks ¢ 
America for a new life. Speaks fluent 
English. 

Questions . . . Unanswered! 

Will you give one of these families 
or individuals an opportunity to begii 
life anew? Will you offer a parent 
future for his children? Will you writ 
to the Department of Social Welfare 
The United Christian Missionary So. 
ciety, 222 South Downey, Indianapoli 
7, Indiana, and tell us whether you wil 
take one of these familes or one of th 
others whose histories we have on file 
Do you care enough to help? ; 

EK ELLA L. WILLIAM 

_ Excerpts from letter received by Fir 
Christian Church, Eureka, Illinois, from th 
family they are sponsoring. q 


